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A DEAD LION. 
= aoaitiy 
en MORRISSEY is dead. Let those 
who wish tokick him. Puck has nosym- 
© pathy with the jackass business, in any of 
its forms. 

And yet no cheap sentimentality should pre- 
vent the truth being spoken of the man who is 
gone. He wasa prize-fighter, a gambler, a man 
without education or refinement, risen from the 
very bottom of the social heap. 

Still, this is only one side of his character. 
It may honestly be said of him that he was a 
man who was not ashamed to have an ideal of 
righteousness, and to try to live up toit. It 
was not a very lofty ideal: his highest concep- 
tion of human duty was to be ‘‘ a square man;” 
but such as his doctrine was, he practised it. 
When he was a bruiser, he struck above the 
belt; when he was a gambler, he ran a fair 
game, and he carried the same principles into 
his political life. ‘There are many who make 
a fairer showing on a smaller capital of probity. 
This man was worth more, morally, than the 
whole horde of ‘Christian Statesmen,” little and 
big; he had more honesty and honor in one 
finger than animates the entire anatomy of the 
Repudiation party, from Bland down to Sammi- 
cox. In fact, John Morrissey stands out among 
our politicians a somewhat prominent figure— 
a man who was neither coward, fool nor knave. 

However, whether the balance lies on the 
right or the wrong side, Morrissey’s account is 
élosed. But the political principle he repre- 
sented survives him—the principle that puts 
bruisers and blacklegs in the senate-hall and on 
the bench; the principle that gives us to-day 
a Congress of thieves and an old woman for a 
President. 

And if such a principle is still an active factor 
in our politics, the fault lies, not with the Mor- 
risseys, O’Briens and Kellys who passively 
benefit by it; but with the people who deplore 
and permit it—with the respectable, honest, 
educated classes who are too lazy, too indifferent, 
too fearful to step down into the political slough 
of despond, drain the foul cesspool dry, and 
leave arable soil for future generations. 

Personally, John Morrissey, by his courage, 
his industry, his uprightness according to his 
own lights, shamed the clean-handed aristocrats 
who hated and abused him while they submitted 
to his rule, 


THE CHESS FIEND. 


,>HE game of Chess is in itself a harmless 
+ and protracted pastime. The exact date 
"of its inception is not known, but it is 
popularly supposed to have originated at the 
siege of Troy. The assailants of the place, 
finding the time hanging heavy on their hands, 
began playing chess, and thus whiled away their 
stay. 

The reader will observe that there is a mys- 
tic significance in this proceeding. In the first 
place, the Greeks showed their apt inteliigence 
in selecting for play a game to h there was 
eo end. To this circumstance is to be attri 











buted the fact that the siege lasted ten years. 
It showed, besidés, a vast amount of patience, 
and, finally, an évident disposition to transfer 
their sanguinary combat from the field to the 
chess-board. The man who invented the game 
probably did so with good intentions. His 
aim was, doubtless, to benefit Humanity, and 
he took a harmless method in its pursuit. 
Whatever. his intentions, he is expiating his 
error now. For a comprehensible Equity holds 
him personally responsible for all the wrongs 
committed by reason of it. 

The game of Chess is a very simple affair. 
There is a board of sixty-four squares. ‘There 
are twenty-four pieces, having s:ndry methods 
of movement. All of these are plain enough, 
except that of the knight, which is abnormally 
erratic.’ It is presumable that at first the 
knight moved rationally, but that some chess 
fiend, eager to ‘‘simplify” the game, devised 
the present movement. If so, there can be no 
other consolation than the consciousness that 
he has met his just fate. 

‘'wo men meet to play a game of chess. 
After sundry delays and many grave forebod- 
ings they begin the contest, and soon clear the 
board of pawns (as the mere supernumary 
pieces are called). <A fierce contest rages with 
the remaining pieces. False moves are taken 
and not noticed. ‘The king is ‘‘checkmated ” 
without avail, and both parties, in blissful igno- 
rance of the game, become intensely interested. 
As a matter of course, the number of pieces 
slowly decreases, till at last one of them cries 
‘*Check,” and, in violation of every precedent, 
exclaims, “I take your king.’”’ ‘The absurdity 
and utter frivolity of this remark lies in the 
fact that when the “king ” is put in a position 
from which he cannot move, the game is per- 
force closed in favor of the checkmating party. 

The sequel to this is strange. 

The two players who have devoted four hours 
to this game, go abroad and proclain that they 
have been enjoying themselves. ‘This state- 
ment usually provokes a ripple of unconcealed 
distrust. But the fiends believe it, and all is 
well. 

Once in awhile the fiend goes in quest of 
other fiends, and they resolve themselves into 
aclub. ‘The object of this is to enable them 
to pay dues and to give the games an official 
turn. Much stress is laid on the brain power 
requisite in the game, when, as a matter of fact 
(unless in the case of experts), very little is 
needed. We know that we shall be accused 
of hostility to the venerable ‘Trojan pastime. 
Flippant scoffers will say that opposition like 
this arises from having lost a game. ‘This is 
a superficial view of the matter, and should 
not prevail. Itis to be hoped that the chess 
fiend will lose courage, and withdraw to the 
ease and solace of the retired state. Other- 
wise Society will rise in its might and consign 
him for a time to that position, but by methods 
apt and speedy when they are sought to be 
overcome. 


Puckerings. 


SpriNG has got sot hot. 


Europe is situating again. 


Tue dairies have struck chalk. 
Terty has joined the Russian gang. 


SETTING HENS — Female compositors. 


Tue backbone of Summer is sprouting. 


A venson who evidently felt down in the 
mouth - Jonah 








Ir reports are true, Bayard Taylor is seeking 
the bubble reputation in the schooner’s mouth, 


THE watermelon is not yet; but the pungent 
radish occasionally scoops in a small and dys. 
peptic victim. 


ASPARAGUS is the best vehicle known for the 
introduction of large quantities of real estate 
into the human mouth. 


FROMAGE DE BRIE has been described as a 
cheese that would be Limburger if it had suf- 
ficient strength of mind. 


Tuis is the blessed season when the good 
little Sunday-School boy forgives his enemies 
and fades away and dies. 

In days when Lager doth prevail 
What droops before some May’s blithesome gale? 
It is ye chanticleer his tail. 


Ir appearances are to be trusted, the average 
male sparrow has, at present, but slight inten- 
tions of remaining a bachelor. 

Ir is painful to have rheumatism so severely 
as to be unable to raise your arms; because a 
man can’t drink like a horse. 

‘THE first flying-machine of the year starts in 
Philadelphia this month. Let there be no un- 
necessary display. A soap-box will hold the 
inventor. 


AusTIN Dosson, the English poet, complains 
“Too hard it is to sing, in these untuneful 
times.” <A friend suggests that Mr. Dobson 
might whistle. 


It is well enough to denounce tramps, and 
say they won’t accept positions. Just offer one 
of them the presidency of a bank once. That 
would be a square test. 


THE first straw hat of the season occupies the 
position of a pioneer of progress. .Like the 
pioneer of progress, also, it is played out before 
it gets to be in fashion. 


‘©WHERE are the songs of Spring—ay, wheré are 
they ?”—Xeaés. 
Well, by this time they are around in Ann 
Street, at the old paper man’s. 


An exchange mentions tiie fact that the 
Sweet Singer of Michigan was born at Hunter’s 
Point. If this is true the famous poetess was 
surely born in a scentimental place. 

‘THE new monochrome underclothing is very 
neat and artistic; but the only man who can 
wear it to any real advantage is a Fiji Islander 
given to warm and elaborate dressing. 

SomE papers delight in scandal and calumny; 
and now that the Beecher business is about dead 
they are getting up a prediction that Conkling 
will be the Democratic candidate for the Presi- 
dency in ’8o. 

"Tis sweet now to sit by a runnel 

And look down the lily’s white funnel. 
Yet ‘tis sweeter to sit 
As the gay moments flit 

At a table down in a beer tunnel. 


In the breezes the violet rocks, 

And the night-opals gleam on the phiox, 
And the editor cries, 
As joy beams in his eyes: 

“ This way with a couple of Bocks!" 
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MAY. 


S most ‘persons are aware, May has ar- 
rived. The fact is well known to the 
author of this article,'as the circus 
through which he passed on moving day is 
still fresh in his memory, while the contusions 
inflicted by pianos, bureaus, etc., are fresher on 
his anatomy. 
May is a month of flowers and carpet beat- 
ers. It is a month when a man feels light- 
hearted and gay, as the music of the Bock 
coquettes with his fancies. It is the month 
when a man is so full of salubriousness that his 
soul voluntarily gets upon its hind legs and 
barks with rapture and emotion. 
Now have the halcyon days arrived, and the 
lap of nature is redolent of flowers of all the 
known and, perhaps, some of.the unknown 
colors. The wary venders of dusters and straw 
hats are now looking forward to a rich harvest; 
which, of course, is quite natural. 
The Sunday-school fiends are now laying 
pipes for picnics to liquidate the church debts. 
These picnics will be characterized by the usual 
happenings, and the credulous pleasure-seeker, 
who coolly lays down a quarter and says, 
“gimme a ticket,” will, when the affair comes 
off, get weak lemonade and prayers enough to 
iast him for the balance of his natural life. 
The young man who works in the dry-goods 
store at a weekly compensation of three dollars, 
and resides with his parents, now goes to his 
employer with a long face and receives permis- 
sion to absent himself from business for a 
period of one day to atteud the obsequies of 
his grandmother—this is a splendid month for 
fishing, you know. 
It is now the billy capers o’er Hoboken’s rocks and rills, 
As his tender fancies lightly turn to thoughts of circus 
bills. 


Now doth the paragrapher take up his pen 
and write: — 
‘This is about the time of the year,” etc., 
etc., etc. 
This is the month that witnesses the violet 
and the base-ball player burst into full flower. 
As in the fragrant nook, 
Lynette doth pluck the blossom, 
Frisks by the lisping brook 
The ever playful ’possum. 
This is the month—I think it best 
To give the kindly reader a rest, 
R. K. M. 


BENEFITS. 


SUGGESTIONS IN REGARD THERETO, 


A HEN in spring a young man’s fancv 
lightly turns to thoughts of clothes; 

‘— when in spring the maiden setteth 
forth the Easter bonnet; when the early and 
case-hardened strawberry tucks himself 1n his 
little bed of dough, and pulls down a blanket 
of skim milk, and thus becomes a short-cake; 
when the lonely ulster hangs in silence, dark- 
ened by three globular shadows, and regrets 
the untimely departure of last year’s spring 
suit; when the mother of a family gets settled 
at last in the new house, only a little more un- 
comfortable than the one she unnecessarily 
left; when the father of the family wonders 
whether the girls will want to go to the country, 
or will haply be content to hide themselves 
in the rear of the house all summer, as they all 
did when they were younger, and before he 
went into bankruptcy; when the Greatest Show 
on Earth and its Still Greater Rivals set forth 








where he is to serve as a waiter in the morn- 
ing, and discuss culture and candy with the 
young ladies from Boston in the evening; when 
the small-boy begins to happen in again casu- 
ally at the Sunday-school, deserted since Christ- 
mas, with an eye—with two eyes, even, unless 
Fate has played him ascurvy trick - with an eye 
to a strawberry-festival, and fireworks on the 
Fourth of July; when the pert paragrapher has 
about exhausted all possibility of jest upon the 
verdancy of nature as visible in. the vernal 
poet; then, and not until then, do we begin to 
be aware of benefits—of simple benefits to a 
celebrated star, of grand farewell benefits to a 
departing stock actor, of Grand Compliment- 
ary Benefits to a long-suffering supe, and of 
Grand Complimentary Testimonial Benefits, 
Adorned by a Galaxy of Talent, tendered by 
the Elite of the Metropolis to an usher or a 
ticket-taker. 
Now all these eleemosynary proceedings fail 
to respond to the demand of the time for the 
eternal fitness of things. There is no connec- 
tion between the bill presented and the object 
of the benefit. And there should be! 
A glance at the programme ought to be 
enough to tell us exactly who was to be bene- 
fited, and why he was to be benefited. Surely 
this is not too much to ask. There would be 
no sense, certainly, in producing ‘‘ Hamlet” 
for the benefit of the Count Joannes—for the 
actor then would have to get doubly mad to re- 
flect the feelings of the audience. The appro- 
priate play, in this case, would be ‘‘ Too Much 
for Good Nature.” 
This suggestion leads us to offer here a list 
of plays suitable for benefits for people of all 
ranks and conditions of life. 


For Mr. Schurz’s timber depredators the fit 
programme would doubtless be: ‘‘ The Forty 
Thieves.”’ 

For Colonel Ingersoll: ‘‘ The Devil to Pay.” 
For Tilden and Hendricks: ‘ ‘The Rivals.” 

For Harry Hill: ‘‘ Box and Cocks.” 

For Mrs. Hicks-Lord: ‘ Love in ’76.” 

For President Rutherford B. Hayes: ‘‘ One 
Night in Ten Barrooms.” 

For Senator Don Cameron: ‘“ ‘The Happy 
Man.” 

For Mr. and Mrs. Newell: ‘‘ Divorce.” 

For Mayor Ely: ‘ Good for Nothing.” 

For Secretary Sherman: “Gold.” 

For the Reverend Messrs. ‘Talmage and Jas- 
per: ‘‘ Birds of Pray.” 

For Mr. Beecher: any of the Elizabethan 
dramas. 

For Mr. Rignold: ‘‘The Pet of the Petti- 
coats,” with a presentation to each lady of a 
Romeo. | 

For the Woman Suffragists: ‘‘ The Ladies’ 
Battle.” 

For the Florida Revelationists: ‘‘ Much Ado 
about Nothing.” 

For Tammany Hall: ‘‘ King John.” 

For Mr. and Mrs. Tilton: ‘“‘ A Happy Pair.” 
For Iima di Murska: ‘“‘ The Wife of Seven 
Husbands.” 

For the Democratic party: “A Comedy of 
Errors.” 

For the Republican party: ‘‘ Used Up.” 

For John Kelly: ‘‘ ‘Turn Him Out.” 

For Senator Conkling: ‘‘ The Village Law- 

yer.” 

For the Vanderbilt family: ‘‘ A Celebrated 

Case.” 

For Sammy Cox: “ Brass.” 

For Mrs. Oates: ‘‘ Thrice Married.” 

For Mademoiselie Aimée: “To Paris and 

Back.” 

For Old Probabilities: “The Raining Fa- 





on their wanderings abroad over the face of 
the earth, scattering morality and stale jokes | 
along their path, and leaving behind them the 
odor of sanctity and the perfume of peanuts; | 
when the theological student begins to think of | 
packing his carpet-bag for the summer-hotel, | 
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vorite.” 

For the Silver Bill; “ The Brigand.” 

For the Avening Eapress: “ The Wicked 
World.” 
A. Z. 





LITERARY NOTES. 





— The Yonkers Gazette keeps a paragraphic 
poet of unusual brilliancy and quotability. 

THE management of the New York depart- 
ment of the Philadelphia A/irror has passed 
into the hands of ‘Earnest Harvier, a writer 
whose competence to treat theatrical matters 
is well known to all the readers of this paper. 
Mr. Harvier will undoubtedly make a success 
of his charge, and the A@rror is to be congratu- 
lated on this new acquisition to its staff, 

— The Sun isin luck. It has secured the 
services of Mr. Ballard Smith, late of the 
World, and Mr. Rewey, late of the late Wor- 
cester Fress, Mr. Smith can manage, and Mr. 
Rewey can paragraph, superlatively well. 

— While other lights of the humorous press 
are being knocked sky-high by a remorseless 
fate, the Norristown Hera/d, by way of eleva- 
tion, contents itself with keeping up to its own 
standard. That is high enough for any paper. 


— ‘The Rotation of the Earth,” by William 
L. Walker, is a small pamphlet on Brentano’s 
counter. It is a worthy work, and one which 
may go far to counteract the pernicious in- 
fluence of the iconoclastic teaching of the Rev. 
John Jasper, (colored.) 

—Le Courrier des Etats-Unis 
Est déja demi-centenaire: 

Ce qui plait les nombreux amis 

Du Courrier des Etats-Unis; 

Et de la part de son pays 

Ses compliments Puck veut bien faire. 

Le Courrier des Etats-Unis 

Est déja demi-centenaire. 

— We learn with regret of the demise of the 
Worcester Press. In its stead the Spy comes 
to us. The Worcester Spy appears to be a 
well-established and highly respectable paper, 
but it yields only faint indications of humor. It 
has a conservative look about it, as if a funny 
paragraph would give it a shock, and a comic 
poem send it into a decline. But probably 
that is the kind of thing for Worcester. 


— BRENTANO has on sale two pamphlets: 
“Chronological Tables of the Bible,” by George 
R. Mallory, and ‘‘ The Extension of the Pro- 
posed U. S. and Brazil Steamship Line,” by 
Edward Augustus Hopkins. Puck makes a 
specialty of the Chronological Tables of the 
Bible, and he has always strenuously advocated 
the Extension of the Proposed U. S. and Bra- 
zil Steamship Line. He confidently recom- 
mends Messrs. Mallory and Hopkins, as, next 
to himself, the persons best informed on these 
important subjects. 








Is it possible that the female-suffrage agitatrix 
is struggling through long years of unremitting 
labor only to attain the exalted privilege of 
being called a damn fool just like any other man? 





PEOPLE who moved on the first of May are 
just beginning to get their ribbons, hams, tooth- 
brushes, etc., untangled, and in a few days the 
general fot pourri of the occasion will probably 
be knocked in the head. 





Some irreverent advocate of levity in poetry 
has suggested that a marriage between Mr. 
William Winter and Mrs. S. M. B. Piatt might 
give to the world an obituary poet before whom 
G. Washington Childs, A. M., would have to 
pale his ineffectual fires. 


Two sisters, who are at the head of a “ Black 
Crook" combination on the New England 
circuit, weigh, one 89, and the other 190 

The fat sister undresses for the ballet, and the 
thin one does the dancing. 





For Puck: “ Folly as it Flies.” 
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“tS THERE?” 
"  (RONDEL.) 


Is there a signal proof of love 
Concentred in a luscious kiss? 
*Tis but a simple riddle this; 

Ah! who can probe the mystery of 


The passion some think born above, 
Doorkeeper of the halls of bliss? 

Is there a signal proof of love 
Concentred in a luscious kiss? 


Go ask the flower, ask Minnie’s glove, 
Ask whom and whatsoe’er you wis; 
Go ask some canon’s black abyss; 
Go ask the elephant or the dove 
Is there a signal proof of love 
Concentred in a luscious kiss? 
R. K. MUNKITTRICK. 








PUC K’S 
ESSENTIAL OIL OF CONGRESS. 


EFFORT TO EXPLAIN TO AN IDAHO DELEGATE 
HOW THE U.S. DEBT IS BEING DECREASED 
WITHOUT PAYING IT OFF. 

Mr. Frye, of Maine, moved the considera- 
tion of the Appropriation Bill, and explained 
that the debt was being reduced at the rate of 
$1,500,000 a month. 

‘The Idaho delegate asked how it was that, 
notwithstanding these figures, the debt con- 
tinued always at the same amount. 

Several Congressmen hastily volunteered ex- 
planations, and it was with great difficulty that 
Mr. Frye kept the floor. 

On resuming he said that he would not stoop 
to comment ona fact so apparent as the re- 
duction of the debt. veryone knew that it 
was getting smaller. Everyone read the monthly 
statements of the treasury. There was an in- 
describable something in the heart of every 
American citizen, which told him that the na- 
tional indebtedness was decreasing. 

The Idaho delegate said that American citi- 
zenship was a boon not vouchsafed to residents 
of Idaho. It was probably for that reason that 
he was not permeated by the emotions which 
the gentleman from Maine had referred to as 
being so universal. He had been in Washing- 
ton some time, and when he returned to his 
constituents he wished to tell them what he 
had learned while in the capital. The thing 
which most puzzled him was the debt reduc- 
tion. He felt no ‘indescribable something.” 
He knew only that the debt was not decreas- 
ing, that the interest remained the same, and 
that the treasury figures were incorrect. The 
more frequently he read the statements of this 
official, the more convinced he had become 
of this incorrectness. 

Some uproar was provoked at this point by 
the attempt of Mr. Lockwood, of New York, to 
arraign Fraud. He was enjoined to desist, and 
after many mutterings the debt discussion was 
allowed to continue. 

Mr. J. D. Cox, of Ohio, made a lengthy state- 





ment exculpating the government and citing 
various precedents, but it failed to convince 
the Idaho delegate. He held to his original 
opinion, that the debt statements were fraud. 

Mr. O’Neill, of Pennsylvania, explained 
that the subleties of American finance were 
beyond the reach of an Idaho delegate. But 
whose fault was this? ‘In fact,” said O’Neill, 
“the American system of doing public busi- 
ness is peculiar, and only mighty minds can 
grasp it. For instance,” he said, ‘‘ we call 
ninety cents a dollar when we pay it out, and 
we call it one hundred and ten cents when 
we take itin. Thus do we gain 20 cents on 
every dollar transaction. What other govern- 
ment would think of this ?” 

A member suggested that creditors would be 
more apt to think of it than would governments. 

Mr. O'Neill then said that the beauty of the 
American system of Finance was that no one 
could understand it. He cited an instance. 
$150,000 is appropriated to pay for a bridge. 
Bonds for the amount are sold. The $150,c0o 
is credited $1,500,000 on the government 
books, and the difference—$1,350,o00—is 
marked down as debt reduction. ‘Thus the 
people are satisfied, and everything goes well. 

The Idaho delegate here asked what the 
practical gain of this proceeding was. It seemed 
to him to be a waste of time, and a fraud on the 
taxpayers. 

‘This statement disconcerted the Congressmen 
greatly, and a Pennsylvania member remarked 
that it was subversive of all preconceived ideas 
of American government. 

The Idaho delegate reiterated his original 
statement that the debt was as large as ever, 
and that no effort was being made for its de- 
crease. 

At this point a large number of Congressmen 
surrounded the recalcitrant delegate and be- 
gan explaining to him the American system 
whereby the debt was being decreased without 
paying it off. The Idaho delegate still held out, 
however. 

As it seemed impossible to convince him, the 
Speaker sent for Sam Cox, who was feady with 
his joke and thus enabled the House to be ad- 
journed. 


HIS IDENTITY. 
Ne IS name was Gebhard, and he was highly 

'“] respectable and well connected. He 

was well known far and near, and was a 
cashier ina bank. The position he held very 
naturally led some people to look upon him 
with suspicion, and his probable departure for 
sweet Castilia or somewhere else was com- 
mented on by not a few. 

However, his best friends had implicit faith 
in him, and as he passed the plate around in 
church, and, while so doing, elongated his fea- 
tures toa length consistent with the require- 
ments of the position, everybody looked upon 
him as a paragon. 

He had long worn a full beard and iong hair, 
and no one around his locality had ever seen 
him without these hirsute appendages. 

About a year ago his hair commenced to fall 
out,and he was about satisfied that he was soon 
to be bald, as all the tonsorial mixtures which 
had been foisted upon him had failed to per- 
form the functions attributed to them by the 
venders. 

What would Musidora say if he should lose 
his hair? 

The thought was enough. 

Becoming satisfied that the only way to save 
his crop of curls was to have his hair shaved 
off 4 la Humpty Dumpty, he set out one day 
and had the job done. 

He looked so ludicrous with a full beard and 
no hair, that he jumped right back into the 
chair and had his face relieved of every hair. 





Then he went over to a mirror to get an in- 
troduction to himself, and immediately after 
dove into his pocket for a card to find out if 
he was himself or who he was. 

Walking up the street, his unforeseen difficul- 
ties commenced. 

Meeting a young lady and gentleman, he 
spoke to the former. 

Although he knew them both well, they 
didn’t recognize him, and the man wanted to 
know why he spoke to the lady. 

** Why, I know her!” he said. 

‘“‘T never saw him in my life!” she replied. 

** You didn’t, eh?” Gebhard continued with 
a forced smile; “‘ my name is—” 

“It isn’t necessary to say more; I wouldn’t 
believe you under oath; and if you don’t apol- 
ogize I’ll thrash you!” exclaimed her indignant 
chaperon. 

Then he handed out his card and everything 
was all right. 

Going up the street he took off his hat for a 
moment, and a small boy, noticing his hairless 
head and broad-checked suit, screamed: 

‘* By golly, there’s that thing that escaped 
from Barnum the other day.” 

Finally he entered the bank to commence 
work for the day. 

All the clerks gazed at him in blank aston- 
ishment, especially when he went in behind the 
desk. 

Thinking he might be a thief intending to 
watch his opportunity to get something and 
run, they kept their eyes on him. 

In another instant he opened the money- 
drawer and commenced manipulating a huge 
roll of bills. 

Concluding that, as he was so bold a thief, 
he must be well armed, and would make a des- 
perate fight, they sneaked up behind him and 
grabbed him by the throat, and held him while 
the office-boy went for a policeman. 

Thus he was unable to say a word, and he 
was soon walking up the street with the officer, 
to whom he related the reai circumstances of 
the case. 

The policeman, of course, didn’t believe a 
word he uttered, but only tightened his grip. 

The president of the bank came up to prefer 
a charge against the supposed culprit, at which 
time he was, of’ course, exonerated. 

Notwithstanding the trouble he had already 
got into, he made up his mind to visit Musi- 
dora that very evening, as it was “‘ his night.” 

At the appointed time he skipped up the 
stoop of her mansion with a heart as light as 
an editor’s pocket-book, and rang the bell. 

The girl came to the door, admitted him, 
and announced a stranger. 

‘‘ Who is he ?”” Gebhard heard his angel ask, 
for the door was open. 

‘*T dunno!” replied the kitchen canary, 

‘*What does he look like ?’”’ queried Musi- 
dora in silvery accents. 

‘* Faith he looks loike a soort av spachees av 
woild baste, so he does, begorra!”’ 

‘This made Gebhard feel unpleasant. 

Finally Musidora ascended and entered the 
parlor, and her lover walked deliberately up to 
her and kissed her. 

She screamed and fainted. 

In an instant her brothers were on hand, and 
a lively scene ensued. No explanation was 
asked or given. Give and take was the order, 
and after Gebhard had been knocked down 
several times, and had a marble-tov table 
broken on him, he thought it about time to 
beat a retreat—just to divert the monotony of 
the thing. He didn’t go down the stoop—the 
stoop had nothing to do with it. 

He then issued circulars among his friends, 
in which he set forth sufficient reasons to prevent 
anything further of an unpleasant nature occur- 
ring to him before his hair should grow to a re- 
spectable length. JouN Farrrax. 
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1, The wife of Admiral de Groot gives her servant a 
miniature ship, that the Admiral’s son and heir may 
amuse himself pending the progress of his morning bith. 














4. Overcome by the amorous scene, the youth disap- 
pears into the bottom of the tub, 

















7. The young sea-dog is rescued, (The reader will 
observe a slight variation in the shape of the tub con- 
sequent upon this proceeding.) 


PUCK. 
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STORY OF THE ADMIRAL’S SON. 




















2. Meanwhile John Bulb, a gardeaer from the adjoin- 
ing residence, breathes sweet love-proposals to the afore- 
mentioned servant 




















5. But the boat, flags flying and sails set, floats gaily on 
the surface of the deep. 




















8, The veterinary surgeon takes pity on the youth, and 
restores three quarts of water to the tub. Bulb keeps a 
prior engagement. 























3. The lovers become interested, The youth con- 
tinues his regatta, 

















6. **The boy,oh where is he ?” inquires the servan 
Bulb, speechless, with emotion, is about to suggest that 
the Admiral, having lost his son and heir, is an orphan, 
when— 
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9. By reason of this little episode, the Admiral’s son 
cannot bear the sight of boats, even on canvas. The 
direct cause of his position (which in the above picture 
is suggestive of O’ Leary) is because he has seen a marine- 
chromo, and wishes to save his life, 
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MISS SNIFFENS IN THE 
TWILIGHT. 


ce x. 
WW ISS SNIFFENS was a gay and festive 
pe é spinster of uncertain age, who clung 
to the belief that she was still young, 
and by her coquettish ways and sprightly #c- 
tions tried to make other people think so too. By 
artful devices in making up she somewhat suc- 
ceeded in staying the waste of time, and her 
own also. 

Years ago she had a lover, but as something 
happened, either when the question was being 
popped, or when her pop was being questioned, 
the match was broken. It was a parlor match; 
except in the summer, when most of the time 
was spent on the stoop. Still she had hopes 
and a strong inclination for matrimony, and 
with a ‘‘why, certainly!” on the end of her 
tongue was constantly endeavoring to secure a 
husband. 

Miss Sniffens had a brother who was a book- 
agent. In order to reach the ears of certain 
combative persons he had purchased a speaking 
Phonograph, which when properly primed and 
left with these unsuspecting individuals, would 
expound the advantages to be derived from 
subscribing to his books in a way there was no 
resisting. Besides its novelty, the machine 
could not be talked down, driven away or 
kicked to advantage; consequently, when he 

_ innocently called for it he would be greeted 
with smiles by his willing victims, and treated 
to one in the bargain. In fact, the last men- 
tioned smile was a great bar gain, as his stand- 
ing drink was a Moffet Punch. 


II. 


Miss Sniffens sat in the parlor in the dreamy 
dusk of a summer eve. The gas was not lit. 
Miss Sniffens was alone. She was musing. Her 
thoughts w re with her heart, and that was far 
away —prospecting. 

She was startled from her reverie by hearing 
the Phonograph say: ‘‘Good evening, dear 
Miss Sniffens.” Frightened by this abrupt in- 
trusion of a friend, as she thought, she replied: 
** Good evening, sir.” But before she could 
strike a light the voice exclaimed: ‘‘ Do not 
disturb this pleasant twilight; it is so appro- 
priate to the confession of my love for you that 
I must make.” Miss S. began to tremble, and 
she could hear the beating of her heart; with 
difficulty she ejaculated: ‘Sir! this is extremely 
embarrassing to a young girl like me. May I 
ask your name, and the reason of this strange 
and unexpected visit ?” 

Then came from the Phonograph words that 
thrilled her through and through. 

** Dear, dear Miss Sniffens, I have long wor- 
shiped you as the bright star of my existence. 
Do not disdain to hear me. Do not drive me 
to despair—to suicide, perhaps. Often have I 
tried to declare my love—but, alas! my courage 
failed. On my bended knees I swear that you 
and you only can make my life endurable. Say 
that you love me—a little!” 

Then the voice changed. ‘‘ He is giving you 
taffy, Sally.” 

‘*O dear,” whispered the agitated Miss S., 
‘*there’s my brother—don’t say it so loud.” 

“ Bright angel, have pity—bid me but hope.”’ 

** Don’t lay it on so thick, softie!” 

*‘There’s my brother again!” said the now 
nervous and completely flustrated maiden. 

‘Grant me but to kiss the tips of your sweet 
fingers, my treasure of treasures,” and the 
machine made the sound of kisses. 

**O my, I shall scream out loud; I know I 
shall,” squeaked Miss S.; but her hand uncon- 
sciously strayed in the direction of the voice. 

“Wilt thou, canst thou make my happiness 





supreme, and say that thou art mine—mine 
forever ?”” 

She breathed a soft, gentle “yes,” and 
waited. 

Then came a long pause. 

**Q-o-0-0!”” sighed the fair maiden, ‘ why 
doesn’t he ?” 

Then the Phonograph spoke again: 

“Yah! yah/ yan! Hic—hic—hic—whoop! 
There were three crows sat on a tree, Billy 
Magee Magaw! Caw—caw—caw! Whoop ’em 
up agin! How are yer, ole gal? Duzzermuz- 
zernozyerout! Baa—baa! Pull Gown your 
bang! Yum! yum! yum! Whoo-o0-00-OOW!!! 
B-R-R-R-R!!!! 

Miss Sniffens fainted. 


* * * * 


In the excitement that ensued when the 
family rushed inte the room, her brother 
secured the wicked Phonograph. 


* * * * 


Miss Sniffens has ever since steadfastly re- 
fused to listen to any rationalistic explanation 
of the phenomenon. She will not have it. 

Nightly she sits in the darkened parlor, wait- 
ing to hear once more the tenderly metallic 
tones of her spirit-lover. Vainly she keeps her 
faithful vigil in the gloom. 

He cometh not. 

HeErwick C. DopcE. 








DESDEMONA. 


e& 
is not generally known that the slang 


T 
i} phrase ‘To give away” originated with 
=> Desdemona, at that time wife of Othello, 
the Moor of Venice. The expression occurs in 
the first scene of the third act of the acting 
play. It is addressed to Cassio,—otherwise 
Michael Cassio, the lieutenant. 


Desdemona. Yo not doubt that; before Emelia e 
I give thee warrant of thy place: assure thee, 
If I do vow a friendship, I 1] perform it , 
To the last article; my lord shall never rest, 
I'll intermingle every thing he does 
With Cassio’s suit. Therefore be merry, Cassio, 
For thy solicitor shall rather die 
Than GIVE THY CAUSE AWAY. 


To.the use of this chance phrase is to be at- 
tributed directly the great tragedy which en- 
veloped all the characters in gore. The reader, 
if at all well-disposed towards Shakspere, 
will probably combat the truth of this assertion. 
Very good. But let us briefly, on the other 
hand, show how the use of this very phrase 
created all the trouble in the piece, and played 
such havoc with the lives of the characters. 

The play opens pleasantly. It gives promise 
of being a very diverting comedy. Iago tells 
several funny stories, and Roderigo, the comedy 
gent, is very amusing. ‘The whole affair seems 
to hinge on the clandestine marriage of Des- 
demona to Othello, and the effort of her father 
to explain the business away by reference to 
magic spells, concoctions vile, etc. Cassio at 
this period is very entertaining, and Iago de- 
livers a speech redolent with choicest humor. 
The promise of the piece is that Desdemona’s 
mother will have some trouble with her son-in- 
law, that the old man will be vindicated, and 
Roderigo reconciled to his fate. But what do 
we find? Desdemona, as if impelled by some 
sudden madness, lets fall the fatal expression, 
and the whole scope of the piece changes, It 
becomes a tragedy. So true is this that instead 
of the ending in the ordinary ‘‘ bless you, my 
children ” style, all the characters are killed or 
maimed. ‘The full list is— 





KILLED: 
OTHELLO—suicide. 
EMELIA—killed by Iago. 
DrespEMONA—killed by Othello. 
RODERIGO—stabbed by Iago. 


WOUNDED: 
IaGco—rapier wound from Othello. 
Cass1o—stabbed by Roderigo. 
MoNTANO—stabbed by Cassio. 


The above list of casualties is a long one, 
and had it occured in America would not have 
escaped the charge of criminal negligence, and 
an official investigation into its causes. As it 
is, it shows how a careless piece of slang, when 
spoken by a woman, may lead to endless com- 
plications and ultimate mourning. 

Othello was a colored man, and therefore 
probably familiar with slang. Many of the 
choicest bits of current talk derive their being 
from negroes, and as Othello seemed to seek 
the society of white people he must have copied 
their ways and become an adept at their slang 
phrases. When, therefore, he heard his newly- 
married wife say that she would not “give the 
cause away,” he had reason for suspecting that 
all was not well. You cannot blame the Moor. 
For the very aptness of Desdemona’s phrase 
indicated an undue familiarity with current ex- 
pressions. This could be derived only from 
her male acquaintances, as there is no reason 
to suppose that her father, who, like Judge 
Hogan, was a State Senator, ever used such an 
expression. Othello’s jealousy is to be attributed 
directly therefore to this phrase. 

Iago, we are told, loved Desdemona. When, 
however, he heard her talk about giving Cassio 
‘‘away,” he perceived that the domestic life 
of Othello must be unsatisfactory. Hence, it 
was his duty to warn him of his danger. This 
he did in genuine Machiaveli fashion, and 
for his pains got killed. Emelia seemed to have 
acted as a sort of friend of all parties, and as 
is customary in such cases, was not thanked 
for her participation. She wished to shield 
Desdemona from the consequences that would 
ensue from the use of the equivocal phrase. 

Cassio did what he could to protect Des- 
demona, but not being strictly a temperance 
man, he seems to have bungled the proceeding. 
It is possible, too, that he felt that Desdemona 
had really ‘‘ given him away,” for within a few 
minutes after this speech he was deposed from 
his lieutenancy, and thus dated his downfall 
from this fatal words. What the effect of them 
was on Desdemona herself we do not know. 
But it may be said cursorily that the bitter ex- 
perience of this case seemed to have cured her 
of using slang, and there is no record of its 
repetition throughout the play. 

How great a change may not a little word, 
thoughtlessly spoken, accomplish! Mark the 
change in the characters after this fatal phrase 
was delivered. ‘Think of the passions it en- 
gendered, wrongs committed, murders wrought! 
Truly, a little word turned the whole tide of 
events, and left grief and mourning where 
gayety and pleasure had been uppermost. The 


MORAL 


which is to be deduced is: that women should 
avoid slang. It is an idle thing, and much out 
of place. If they take to heart this truth, the 
Moor and the Venetians will not have died in 
vain. ‘This is a grave truth, and is universal in 
its application. 


The writer disclaims any other knowledge of 
this phrase, which is said to pass current at pres- 
ent, and which he understands to be and is 
credibly informed, than that to “‘ give away” 
means to violate a confidence gratuitously and 
without hope of pecuniary reward. 

ERNEST HARVIER. 
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MAIDENHOOD. “ 


I, 


INGING, she parted the curtains, 
§ And blushing, she hastened away: 
*¢T think it is impudent in him 

To promenade there every day!— 


* 
I wonder when he will be here, 
T’ll not go down—¢ha?’s very clear!” 


i, 
‘© A note—will I go to the concert 
With Aim ? I shall surely say ‘No!’ 
And—mercy! what horrid handwriting! 
The music—I woz/d like to go.” 


* 
# 


She wrote, and asked him to excuse— 
Burned that, and answered, ‘If you choose.” 


Ill, 


‘“‘TIsithe? Ina moment, Virginie, 
This flower—his favorite rose— 
Shall I wear it? I was rather frigid. 
’Tis becoming, at least, I suppose.” 

She placed the rose-bud in her hair, 
And snatched it out, half down the stgir. 


IV; 
‘¢ Back at last! O, that terrible tenor! 
Here’s the key—I shall not ask you in— 
’Tis so late, and I know you are sleepy, 
And papa insists it’s a sim—” 


She would not ask him in—the bore! 
But stood an hour within the door. 
V. 
«¢ Now, indeed, it is time you were going— 
Good evening.”” He kisses her hand. 
««Q, Arthur!—Ilow dare you! How dare you!” , 
Never see me again, I command!”’ 


He pleads for—something. Firmly, ‘* NO!” 
At last, ‘¢ W-e-l-l, ove, if you will go.” 
QUIPPLE YARROW. 





THE NEW PARTY. 


MIGHTY MASS-MEETING OF THE PEOPLE TO 
MAKE A NEW DEPARTURE. 

HE tumultuous throngs which surged into 
and around Cooper Union Great Hall last 
evening, were ample evidence of the in- 

terest the people of this city take in the pro- 
position to form a new party, and of the part 
they propose to play in its organization and 
the preparing of its platform. The frequent 
enthusiasm exhibited all the evening, and the 
cheers with which the sentiments of the lead- 
ing speakers were received, all tended to 
strengthen the popular feeling in favor of the 
movement. 

Among the gentlemen present we remarked 
the Rev. John Jasper, Col. Robert G. Inger- 
soll, Mayor Ely, Mr. Suzi Donli Tom-Ri-Jon, 
Rev. Mr. Talmage, Mr. John Swinton, the 
Count Joannes, Mr. McLin, of Florida, Lady 
Jane Grey Swisshelm, and many other promi- 


nent citizens, most of whom were accommo- | 


dated with seats on the platform. 

An ill-advised attempt on the part of Mr. 
Claflin, Mr. Astor, Mr. Vanderbilt, Mr. Lenox, 
and other persons of their class, to organize the 
ineeting and control its movements was prompt- 
ly put down; and their plea for a hearing be- 
cause they had hired the hall and issued the 





call for the meeting, was treated with the con- 
tempt it deserved. 

T. DeWitt Talmage, in a few eloquent 
words, called the assemblage to order. He 
punctuated his remarks with frequent gestures 
from his murcurial legs. He expressed his re- 
gret at not having Mr. Arbuckle by his side 
to lead the singing, but jocularly remarked that 
he supposed he weuld, for this occasion only, 
have to blow his own trumpet. ‘Then, after 
nominating Mrs. Tom-Ri-Jon for permanent 
Chairman, he threw a graceful double somer- 
sault backward over the heads of two members 
of his new board of trustees, and through the 
large paper hoops with which they had thought- 
fully provided themselves. 

After the applause this brilliant feat called 
forth had subsided, Miss Suzi Donli Tom-Ri- 
Jon took the chair. It was attired in the 
same chaste simplicity with which it daily pe- 
rambulates Broadway, vending the voluminous 
Volcano. 

‘‘The meeting will please come to order!” 
and Mr. Tom-Ri-Jon rapped rapidly on the 


| desk with the cane she carries to protect her- 


self against policemen and other disorderly 
persons. ‘The end of the stick unfortunately 
took the Rev. John Jasper in the ear, and he 
curled up on the floor with pain, and thus re- 
cumbent he shouted: 

‘Look out dar. Ef ye do dat agin der’ll be 
trouble—sSHUAH!” 

After he had been removed, Mrs. ‘lom-Ri- 
Jon hoped that there would be no more trou- 
sers of the peace. 

Lady Jane Grey Swisshelm asked if the 
Chairwoman meant breaches of the peace. 

Miss Tom-Ri-Jon would not give utterance 
to such a low masculine word as britches. 

A “gent” in the front row suggested asa 
compromise the expression, ‘‘ pants of peace,” 
which was accepted amid applause. 

Mr. Ingersoll then came forward. He said 
it was evident that both political parties were 
effete. 

The Rev. John Jasper indignantly remon- 
strated against any remarks being made on 
that point. He and his cullud bredren could 
not but consider such remarks personal. 

A voice from the rear cried, “ And that’s 
about the size of it!” 

Mr. Ingersoll continued. He had no preju- 
dices. He thought the Republican party de- 
served to be Dem’d; and for the Democratic 
party he did not care a Rep. 

Lady Jane Grey Swisshelm hoped that no- 
thing rash would be done. 

Suzi Donli Tom-Ri-Jon, calling Mr. Swinton 
to the chair, remarked that her children, 
Avenger and Retaliator, had a rash lately, a 
sort of eruption which she supposed resulted 
from the Volcano. 

Leaving the chair, Mr. John Swinton took 
the floor amid a very whirlwind of applause. 
With wonderful eloquence he vindicated the 
memory of the martyrs of the Commune of 
Paris. He gloried in marching under their 
gory flag. He was a red himself, and he was 
glad to say that the Suv, which he managed, 
was also largely read. 

At John Swinton’s request, Citizen Schwab 
took the stand. De dime vas come, he urged, 
to do away mit all gofernment. Vot ve neeted 
vas not brincibles, aber men! not a blatform, 
aber a gintitate—a gantitate, he might add, 
who vould douple de number of offices, und 
gif one to efery man who foted for him! 
Amid a storm of applause, Citizen Schwab sat 
down as Col. Ingersoll arose. 


‘I think that I see on the lips of every one 
here the name of the man we all desire to vote 
for. He is the friend of my friend Blaine. I 
mean Roscoe Conkling, the stalwart monarch 
of the Custom House!” [Great applause. ] 

Lady Jane Grey Swisshelm, removing her 


~swiss-helmet hat, smilingly confessed that Ros- 


coe had a superb torso, _ 

Mr. John Swinton seconded the nomination, 
It was excellent. He did not believe in any 
government; and as Conkling knows less about 
government than any other public man, he ad- 
vocated Conkling. 

After much discussion, the following ticket 


was finally adopted: 


For President, 
Roscoe CoNKLING, of the Custom House. 


For Vice-President, 
Tom-R1-Jon, of the Volcano. 

And then the mighty mass-meeting adjourned 
amid the wildest enthusiasm, leaving the build- 
ing to the soul-stirring strains of ‘See, the 
Conkling hero comes!’’ 


AIMEE prevails at the Park this week, with a 
change of opera every night. ‘There is no 
change in Aimée. 


“THE CHIMEs OF NORMANDY” will prevail 
in English at the Union Square, and in French 
at the Park, next week. 

SIGNORA MAJERONI has appeared on the hori- 
zon of the Fifth Avenue Theatre in ‘‘ Husband 
and Wife.”” She plays the wife. ° 


A MISUNDERSTANDING seems to-have arisen 
between the Aquarium Chimpanzee and the ou- 
rang-outang of the same establishment. _ Pub- 
lic sympathy is altogether with. the latter. 


‘THERE is a slight advance in the Boucicault 
stock by the production of “‘ The Long Strike ”’ 
(which bears his name) at. the Olympic this 
week, with F. Chippendale-as Afoneypenny. 


MopjEsKA will ‘contribute her ingénue Ca- 
mille to the Brooklyners next week, It will be 
an edifying sight to see Armand Duval res- 
cued, through her ministrations, from a life of 
shame. 


Wuart is called the “ legitimate” in Drama, 
may be seen at the Grand Opera House this 
week, where McCullough plays Damon, King 
Lear, Jack Cade, Virginius, Brutus, and Mac- 
beth. Mr. Pastor, whom the boys call Tony, 
succeeds him next week. 











Answeys for the Aueions. 


MUCILAGE.— Dissolve, 
HASELTINFE.—We won't tell her. 


LEOPARD..—We advise you to change your spots, as 
soon as convenient, 


HEINRICH HUDSON.—You might be a desirable juve- 
nile acquisition to a very diminutive tea-party; but we 
should judge that if the size of the party were propor- 
tionate to your desirability, the entertainment would be 
rather lonely for you. 


S, L. F.—Heaven forgive us if we are mistaken; but 
from your idea of humor, as exemplified in the contribu 
tion you have sent us, we are led to infer that you are a 
poet. Write at once, and either confess the charge, or 
relieve yourself of this horrible imputation. 


R. BisBEE,—Call and see us, and we will cure you of 
the one little ailment that is troubling you. As healers, 
we are of the homeopathic persuasion. We believe in 
similia similikus, We have loaded the old smooth-bore. 


HErRMIT.—“ A scrip with herbs and fruits supplied, 
and water from the spring ’’ ought to be enough for you, 
without trying to write paragraphs. Go back to your 





cell. 

















6) The bride’s wedding presen! 
to the groom. 


THE CAMERC 








(Note by the editor: Our artist seems to have got the Camerons somewhat mixed, and to have mistaken fq 
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But should so trifling a mistake deter Puck from being abreast of the news of the day? Certainly not.) 
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| ‘vrai,” rejoined the Waiter, “I have had much 





_ grain in the Elevator. 
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. THE. AGE:OF FABLE. 

_" <L<=THE COMPLAINING OYSTER. 

As a French Waiter was enjoying a few raw 
Oysters on the half-shall, one of the Oysters 


<ryemonstrated with him. ‘‘ Mine,” said the 
Oyster, “is a Hard Case.” ‘C'est ma_ foi 





‘difficulté in opening it.” And then, soothing 


~ -the Sufferings of the Oyster with a Dash of 


Vinegar, he devoured it. 
‘Moral.—Le Raw est mort, vive le Raw. 


Il.—THE HOODLUM, 


As a Chinese Actor was reflecting on his Cue, 
he was accosted roughly by a Hoodlum, who 
besought him to pull down his Vest. Accus- 
tomed to take things Coolie, the Disciple of 
“*T have no 
such Garment,” he said, ‘‘ but I will willingly 


Confucius showed no confusion. 


exhibit the Sword Trick for your Edification.” 
With that he drew his Two-edged Sword, and 


madea dexterous flourish betore the Eyes of 


the Hoodlum. ‘Then, wiping his Weapon and 
returning it to its Scabbard, he politely offered 
his Snuff-box, and the Hoodlum sneezed -his 
amputated Head from his unsuspecting Shoul- 
ders. 

Morail.—-Down with the Chinaman, whole- 
sale, retail, and pig-tail.—Scribner’s Monthly. 


UI.—THE ANT AND THE INSURANCE AGENT, 


As an Ant, which had made ninety-and-nine 
vain Attempts to convey a Kernel of Wheat to 
its Granary, was deploring the Lack of ‘Ter- 
minal Facilities and thinking seriously of Em- 
barking its Capital in a more remunerative 
Enterprise, its attention was attracted by an 
Insurance Agent, who secured a $50,000 Appli- 
cation on the Tontine Plan from a Man who 
had previously Kicked him down-stairs, erected 
Heads upon him, devoted him to the Infernal 
Gods, said Life Insurance was a fraud, de- 
nounced the Company as a bogus Concern, 
and declared that he was already insured. 
Struck by this Example of Persistence, the Ant 
spat upon his Antenne, put his Proboscis to 
the Wheel,.and at the next Attempt placed his 


Mora/l.—Go to the Insurance Agent, thou 
Ant. Consider his Ways and be Wise.— 
The World. 


PUCK’S COMEDY-STORIES. 


oer Wy 
THE LATE LAMENTED. 


Adapted from the French of O. Feuittet, by H. C. Bunner. 














[CONCLUDED. ] 
CHAMPFLEURY (after a moment). 

Come, come, my poor child, don’t give way 
so. There is some mistake here—some out- 
rageous imposture—I’ll find out the truth. 
(Zo Frontin) Come here, you rascal. Confess 
that you are lying! 

FRONTIN (injured and innocent). 

Monsieur, I have told nothing but the blessed 
truth. [JuLie “istens with half-closed eyes.] The 
Count, my master, was taken prisoner, having 
been wounded in the leg. I also was taken 
prisoner, and wounded —in my finer sensibili- 
ties. ‘These barbarians have no regard for the 
quality of their captives. For eighteen months 
we have been in slavery, subjected to—but 
never mind. It would distress you to hear, and 
me to remember, our trials. Now, at length, 
we have succeeded in obtaining from the Dey 
of Algiers comparatively reasonable conditions 
of ransom; which I have been despatched hither 
to seek. I have with me, sir, a number of papers 
to prove the truth of my story—in the first place 


the Superior of the Convent of San Jago 
‘d@’Algun. 
ss CHAMPFLEURY. (reading the Ueiter). 
And what assurance have I that this.is not a 
counterfeit ? », 
FRONTIN. 
It is visé by the consul at Xeres. 


Ae. CHAMPFLEURY. 

That is so—yet, still. 

cfd FRONTIN. 
: At.least, Monsieur, you may believe this, if 
nothing else—I have a certificate -from the 
Neapolitan consul at Algiers. 
~ | © CHAMPFLEURY. 

Aha, my boy! That will scarcely do. I 
happen to know the Neapolitan consul—M. de 
Gazzaniga—I know his handwriting well. Let 
me see that certificate. 

FRONTIN (prompily producitig it). 

Here it is, Monsieur. 

CHAMPFLEURY (after a hasty glance). 

The devil! 

JuLie (feedly). 

Well—is it true? 

CHAMPFLEURY (i7 an altered tone). 

Well, Madame—it’s all up with me! (4 sits 
down with a desperate violence, and assumes an 
air of suppressed profanity.) 

ULIE. 

So it istrue! Ah! (da “ah!” indicative of 
much emotion, but indeterminate as to character.) 
And they have sent you to me, Frontin? 

FRONTIN. 

They have, Madame. For, you understand, 
when the Count’s death was announced, his 
fortune passed to various heirs, who can be dis- 
possessed only by process of law. So M. le 
Comte hopes that Mme. la Comtesse will kindly 
advance him the sum necessary for his ransom, 
‘ JULIE (unexpectedly). 

How much ? 
FRONTIN. 
For the Count and myself, Madame—I am 
thrown in— one hundred thousand crowns. 
JuLie (plaintively), 
It’s a very large sum, Frontin. (After a 
pause) Not, of course, that 1 take such a matter 
into consideration—if I had it, I would give it 
with all my heart. But if I were to sell all that 
I possess, and deprive myself of every luxury, 
I don’t believe— (meditatively) no, I don’t be- 
lieve that I could raise a hundred thousand 
crowns. (With a sigh) But—lI am ready to do 
whatever is right. lhe Count knows my posi- 
tion. Does he wish me to reduce myself to 
penury—to have me go without even a rag to 
cover me? If he does, he has only to say so. 
FRONTIN. 
Madame, he is especially desirous of ceasing 
to be bastinadoed. That is what is on his mind 
at present. 
. JULIE. 
What! You don’t mean to say that they bas- 
tinado a man of his dignity—of his position ? 
FRONTIN. 


His position when they ‘bastinado him, 
Madame, is notably lacking in dignity. What 
are the orders of Mme. la Comtesse ? 
JuLIE (with great deliberation). 

Listen to me, Frontin. You are to go back 
to Algiers. You are to tell the Count that I have 
not ceased to weep for him day and night; that 
the fidelity of my love—the persistence of my 
grief—are the theme of general conversation; 
that, moreover, I have but a short time to live | 
in this world, having been attacked by an inter- 
nal malady, indefinite, but unconquerable; that, 
as to the one hundred thousand crowns, I haven’t 
them; but, that I am going to begin a rigorous 
system of economy, to put myself, if it is neces- 


‘ings | can—and in a few years, if I live, I 
hope to— ; 
CHAMPFLEURY (rising suddenly). 

No, Madame, no! It shall never be said that 
one who has, at the least, honored me with her 
hand, and accorded me, if but for a time, the 
privilege of protecting her, shall be reduced to 
the privations which you describe—reduced, 
perhaps, to an eternal mourning. Not while I 
can spare her this! I have these one hundred 
thousand crowns, and I lend the sum—not to 
you, Madame, who would probably refuse them 
from my hand — but to the Count, whose present 
situation authorizes this liberty on my part. 


FRONTIN (much affected). 

Monsieur, it is a grand and a noble action! 

JULIE (stid/ plaintive). 

It is kind of you—very kind, I’m sure. But 
I must speak to you on the subject. Lisette, 
take Frontin to the servants’ hall, and then 
come back to me. 

FRONTIN (with dignity). 

It isa grand and anobleaction! Come along 
to breakfast, Lisette. (Going towards the door; 
then returning) Monsieur, it is a-grand anda 
noble action. I shall pray for you, Monsieur! 

He departs with LisErre. The MARQuIS and JULIE 
are left standing face to face. JULIE at first looks down 
at the floor, as though slightly embarrassed; then she 
raises her head and meets the sympathizing regard of the 
MARQUIS. It is probably sympathy that makes her eyes 
moist. 

JULIE (speaking very slowly). 

Do not think me, sir, unappreciative of this 
chivalrous courtesy —this kindness—this gener- 
osity. I fear only that you are going to put 
yourself to great inconvenience. 

CHAMPFLEURY. 
No. The projects I have formed for my future 
life permit me to render you this service. 
JULIE (in @ low voice). 
What are your projects, if I may ask you? 
CHAMPFLEURY. 
I propose to return, Madame, to my bachelor 
life. Your first husband not being dead, this 
second marriage is null and void. As to my 
projects—I shall not remain long in France. 
Life here has too many painful associations for 
me. The war in America offers worthy employ- 
ment for the sword of a gentleman: I ama 
lover of Liberty, and I am ready to brave the 
dangers incurred in her cause. But this does 
not interest you. [Ze MARQUISE makes a 
movement.) Will you permit me to step into 
your library to write a note to my man of busi- 
ness on the matter in hand? 


JuLir, with her head bowed down, makes.a sign of 
acquiescence, and the MARQUIS leaves the room; LISETTE, 


| returning a moment after, finds her mistress seated on a 


sofa, her cheek resting on her hand. 


JULIE (mournfully). 
Well, Lisette ? 
LISETTE. 
Well, Madame ? 
JULIE (bursting into tears). 
I’m so happy, Lisette! 
LISETTE (wiping her eyes). 
So am I, Madame. 
JULIE. 
I’m crying only because—you know—all 
women cry when they’re happy—don’t they ? 
LISETTE. 
Yes, Madame, and when they’re.very (witha 
burst of sobs) very unhappy, too, Madame! 
JULIE. 
What, Lisette, you’re not happy—when hea- 
ven has restored your Frontin to you? 
LIsEITE. 
I don’t believe heaven had anything to do 
with it, Madame! It was the other place. Oh, 
Madame, he was so much nicer dead! And I 
made so much of him to spite Lafleur! 








this letter, bearing the seal of the order, from 
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JULIE (much shocked). 

But it’s very wrong to coquet with a man’s 
feelings, Lisette. 

LISETTE. 

I know it, Madame. And the worst of it is 
that I had got to deceiving myself, and creating 
a saint of a Frontin—when here he comes back 
to destroy the illusion. He is just the same old 
wretch, Madame; misfortune has not improved 
him a bit—quite the contrary. He has been 
here only a quarter of an hour, and you don’t 
know how he has been going on already. And 
that isn’t all. When hé¢ came in here, Madame, 
you thought he was staggering from want and 
weakness. Madame, he was drunk! And now, 
Madame, after the little supplements with which 
you favored him, he is drunk to an extent of 
which you cannot conceive, and he is in the 
servants’ hall, telling that poor innocent of a 
Lafleur such Algerian tales—Madame, you 
ought to hear him! 

JULIE. 

Lisette, I don’t want to! 

LISETTE. 


O, Madame! if misfortune has operated on 
the Count as it has on his valet, we shall both 
go to Paradise together by the private path of 
the martyrs. 

JuLie (afrighted by the idea). 

But, Lisette, the Count never had any—any 
Algerian inclinations. 

LisETTE (mournfully). 

No, Madame, except his infidelity. 

JULIE. 

Infidelity! What are you saying, Lisette? 
Infidelity to me ? 

LISETTE. 


To you, Madame; and at a rate! O, no! he 
had no Algerian inclinations, the poor, dear 
Count—except when he was intoxicated, which 
was always, or in a bad temper, which was all 
the rest of the time. No—except that he was 
always quarreling, and never fighting, and that 
he never was twenty-four consecutive hours in 
his own house, barring one day, when he locked 
Madame up in her room, and sat outside the 
door, being a little jealous—except more or 
less of that sort of thing, which Madame will 
probably remember—he hadn’t the least bit of 
an Algerian inclination, the poor, dear Count. 

JULIE. 

I assure you, Lisette, I knew nothing of all 
this—for if I did, I had forgotten it. I remem- 
ber only that he was apt to be a little headstrong 
at times. 

LISETTE. 

Yes, when he was intoxicated. And I have 

reminded Madame of his custom in that respect. 
Jute (thoughtfully). 

And when he was sober, he was not of a—an 

appreciative disposition. 
LISETTE. 


He was as appreciative of his blessings as a 
cobble-stone. 

JULIE (with a sudden change of manner). — 

Well, and what then? What are you trying 
to do, my girl? Suppose you do prove to me 
that the Count was an ogre and a monster — 
suppose you prove, moreover, that the Marquis 
has more merit in his little finger than my first 
husband had in his whole body—what of it ? 
Can I help what has happened ? Don’t I know 
all you would tell me? That is just what is 
breaking my heart! 

She looks up, with unconcealed tears in her eyes, and 
sees the MARQuIs standing in the doorway. LIsETTE 
discreetly slips out of the room. 

What, sir—you were there? You have been 
listening to me ? 

CHAMPFLEURY. 

Only a word as I entered, Madam—a word 

that you will undoubtedly retract now. 








JULIE (rising and approaching timorously). 

No, Monsieur! (/n soft and caressing tones) 
I have nothing to retract. I have done very 
foolishly--very wrong. But I have been severely 
punished. I have played with your affections 
— I know it—it was wicked—but have wronged 
my own heart, too. Pardon me! Iam only a 
child—a spoiled child. I swear to you, Mon- 
sieur, that my intentions were pure. I had so 
failed to win the love of my first husband, to 
whom I opened my whole heart, that I hoped 
to succeed better with you by a little show of 
coquetry and indifference. Oh! if you only 
knew how sadly I played my part sometimes — 
how tiresome the deceit grew—- how many times, 
yes, this very morning, sir, while you were talk- 
ing to me so—charmingly —I felt the wildest 
impulse to throw my arms around your neck, 
and rest my head on your breast—but I did not 
dare to. I was afraid that your love would de- 
part if I welcomed it too frankly. And then— 
and then—it is not always easy to own how 
wrong one has been. Oh, Monsieur, be just— 
the fault was partly yours! It was so easy to 
wrest my secret from me—lI asked nothing 
more! But you let yourself be too easily dis- 
couraged. You are too gentle, sir, that’s your 
one defect. A woman likes to recognize her 
master, now and then. But now—now—what 
shall I say to you? I have done wrong, it is 
true—but this is no reason why you should 
abandon me as you are doing now—without 
one word of pity or—regret. Oh, tell me, 
Monsieur! cannot this be avoided, in some 
way? (Clasping her hands) 1 ain penitent — 
indeed, I ain sincerely penitent. Oh, don’t 
turn away from me! Take me with you---I pray 
you—take me with you—wherever you go— 
to America—to the wilderness—among the 
savages! I will follow you with joy—anywhere 
—always! I will bless you for having rescued 
me from the hands of an odious tyrant, who 
was unworthy of me—who tortured me in a 
thousand ways while he was alive, and who 
(almost crying) has resuscitated himself only to 
trouble me (suddenly dropping her voice) just as 
I had resolved to tell you honestly that I love 
you with all my heart. 

A moment of silence, Then the MARQUIS turns, seizes 
THE URN, and goes towards the window. 

CHAMPFLEURY. 

Hallo there! Stand from under! (THE URN 
makes its final exit through the window and is 
heard to annihilate itself on the terrace below.) 
There! (Zurning again to JULIE) Madame, be- 
lieve me, if I thought I had still the right, I 
should be at your feet —do not doubt it. You 
are, at this moment, the very loveliest and most 
adorable woman in the wide world. But, un- 
happily, the law has no pity upon headstrong 
bigamists. It is a matter of chain and dungeon. 
And I really fear that, unless some new miracle 
should occur— (A knock, loud and suddenly, 
at the door.) Who's there? 

LAFLEUR and LISETTE (entering at once). 

Oh, pardon — Monsieur — Madame — this 
letter! 

CHAMPFLEURY (aking it). 

How did this come, Lafleur? 

LAFLEUR. 

From Versailles, by mounted messenger, 
Monsieur. 

CHAMPFLEURY (reading it). 


The—angels! (Zurning tv JuLIE) Madame, 
the miracle! 
JuLie. 
What ? 
CHAMPFLEURY. , 


I think you have allies up there, Madame. 
This letter is from the Lieutenant of Police at 
Versailles. He informs me that our friend 


Frontin has just escaped from the galleys, and 
has already attempted to swindle the govern- 
ment with this little plan of his—resuscitating 





his master. 








JULIE (seizing the letter). 

Thank heaven—if it’s true! 

CHAMPFLEURY. 

Lafleur—go, quick! The fellow mustn’t es- 

cape. But don’t hurt him. 
LISETTE. 

Oh, come along, Lafleur! let me help you to 
fasten him. J// tie him tight! 

The two servants exeunt, JULIE looks fixedly at the 
MARQUIS 

CHAMPFLEURY., 

And now, Madame, have I to fear no change 
of a heart that, however sweet and tender, has 
rather laid itself open to the imputation of 
changefulness ? 

JuLie (ooking in his eyes). 

Marquis, this letter—your mysterious journey 
of this moruing—the departure of Lafleur on 
horseback —certain peculiar looks which I no 
ticed passing between you and Frontin—have 
I not reason to suspect something—tell me? 

CHAMPFLEURY (deprecatingly). 

O Madame! 

JULIE. 

No, but tell me truly—my husband--what 
was your part in this comedy, dupe, or—con- 
spirator ? 

CHAMPFLEURY 
(daughing and speaking with tantalizing slow- 
Ness). 

Well, Madame, since you have half-guessed 
it, and since the Count is finally and thoroughly 
dead—quite dead, isn’t he ?—(JuLie dows her 
head, the Marquis sinks on his knee, and raises 
her hand to his lips,) well, frankly, I have.been 
a bit of a conspirator for the sake of— my wife. 


CuRTAIN. 








WIDE AWAKE. 


By W. S, GILBERT. 
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i] AM a remarkably good-looking, middle- 
aged bachelor. ‘Twenty years ago I sunk 
all my property in an annuity, and on that 
annuity I live very comfortably. 

‘Ten years ago it occurred to me that I might 
very likely marry, so I insured my life for ten 
thousand pounds. 

I am a man of a particularly affectionate 
disposition. This amiable tendency has led 
me into many difficulties in my time—not the 
least of which was an engagement to marry my 
cousin Georgina Sparrow. 

I supposed I loved Georgina when I pro- 
posed to her. Looking calmly back at Geor- 
gina, it seems improbable, I admit— but still I 
did propose to her, and as I had no underhand 
motive in doing so (for I am rich and extremely 
handsome, whereas she is poor and singularly 
plain), I suppose I must have loved her, more 
or less. 

However that may be, there is no doubt at 
all that before I had been engaged to her for a 
week, I found myself wondering what on 
earth I had ever seen in her to admire. She 
was bony, angular, acid, and forty. 

My uncle, old Sparrow (Georgina’s father), 
and my aunt Julia, his wife, and Georgina’s 
two horsy brothers, James and John, took the 
greatest interest in our engagement. They 
seemed to think it likely that I should try to 
get out of it, and they determined that I should 
not have a chance of doing so. I should have 
stated that I lodged at their house. I should 
have like to have lodged somewhere else, where 
I could have had more liberty and less fluff, 
but my natural amiability was more than a 
match for my sense of convenience, and I re- 
mained. , 

On one occasion I did hint at the possibility 
of my removing to a less dear and less dirty 
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sphere of action, but the indignation of Mr. 
and Mrs. Sparrow, the violent attitudes of John 
and James, and the appalling hysterics of 
Georgina, induced me weakly to confess that it 
was only my fun. 

My natural amiability is such that I must love 
some one—and as it was out of the question to 
go on loving Georgina, it became necessary to 
love somebody else. I found an appropriate 
object of homage in Bridget Comfit, a very 
plump and rosy widow lady cf small indepen- 
dent property, who lived in Great Coram Street. 

To make a long story short, I will at once 
confess that, being engaged to Georgina Spar- 
row, I nevertheless secretly made love to Mrs. 
Comfit. I even went so far as to make arrange- 
ments to marry Mrs. Comfit at St. Pancras 
Church, Euston Square. I did not tell Bridget 
about Georgina, because I knew that it would. 
distress her, and I did not tell Georgina about 
Bridget, because I knew that it would distress 
her. It would also have distressed her furious 
father, her fluent mother, and her two very vio- 
lent and impulsive brothers, John and James. 
I acted for the best. 

The day before the day appointed for my 
marriage with Mrs. Comfit arrived. I did not 
feel quite happy thatevening. I did not enjoy 
my dinner. Uncle Sparrow seemed to have a 
reproachful something in his eye which I could 
not account for. Aunt Sparrow was surpris- 
ingly silent. The two brothers, John and 
James, looked moody, and Georgina was un- 
comfortably affectionate. I f-lt rather con- 
science-smitten. 

I began to think that in marrying Bridget 
secretly, | was perhaps acting an underhand 
part towards Georgina. I had never looked 
at it in that light before; it had always 


seemed to me to be the most natural thing in 
the world that a man who had engaged himself 
to Georgina should take the earliest opportun- 


ity of getting out of his engagement. 

But there is a right and a wrong way of do- 
ing everything, and I saw, when it was too late, 
that it would have been better to have broken 
her heart in a more manly and straightforward 
way. Still I had acted for the best. 

‘The next morning the morning of my mar- 
riage-day—lI breakfasted in bed. I couldn’t 
face the family. I am a tender-hearted old 
fool, and I could not feel at my ease in the 
presence of the woman whose heart I was de- 
liberately breaking. So I pleaded a bad bilious 
headache, and remained in bed until Uncle 
Sparrow had started for the city (he was some- 
thing—not much—in the city), and his two 
headstrong sons had betaken themselves to Al- 
dridge’s, 

I knew that this would happen at a quarter 
to ten, and that at ten o’clock Mrs. Sparrow 
and Georgina would go down to the kitchen 
to have their daily row over the cook’s ac-4 
counts—so at ten I determined to make my 
escape. 

I dressed —reached the ground-floor in safety 
—kissed a last farewell to Georgina’s very long 
galoshes in the umbrella-stand, and eventually 
stood, free and undetected, in the street. I 
had yet an hour to spare before Bridget would 
arrive at the church—and I spent this in walk- 
ing round Euston Square—which can be done 
in two thousand one hundred paces—and at a 
quarter to eleven I entered the church. There 
was no one there but the beadle. 

I went up to him and said, ‘‘ Oh, I beg your 
pardon, but l’ve come to be married.” At that 
moment. I was clapped on the back by Geor- 
gina’s two headstrong brothers. My cousins 
and their father had been paying a visit to a 
money-lender in Euston Square. ‘They saw 
me walking round, their curiosity was excited, 
and they followed me tothe church. And so 
came about one of the most tremendously dra- 
matic situations in Modern History. 





“So, sir,” said Uncle Sparrow, ‘ you’ve 
come to be married ?” 

‘‘ Fire and fury!” said John. 

‘* Zounds and the devil!” said James. 

I was equal to the emergency. My natural 
kindness of heart prevented my admitting the 
truth to my uncle and my cousins, for I never 
distress a fellow-creature intentionally (unless 
she is ugly, and I am engaged to her), so I re- 


sorted to one of the most ingenious methods || 


of getting out of a dilemma that I ever heard 
of. I gave a sudden start, gasped, rolled my 
eyes wildly, and exclaimed: . 

‘** Where am I ?” 

They explained to me, in language quite un- 
suited to the sacred edifice in which they were 
standing, that I was in St. Pancras Church. 

** How did I come here? I don’t remember 
anything about it! The last thing I can remem- 
ber is being in bed with a bilious headache, 
and trying to go to sleep!’ And here I am, 
dressed and wide awake, in St. Pancras Church! 
What is the inference ?” 

They admitted, in disgracefully strong lan- 
guage, that they were at a loss to draw any sat- 
isfactory inference from this statement. 

‘*My dear uncle- my good (but violent) 
cousins,” said I, ‘‘ this is very distressing to me, 
for I thought I had quite shaken it off. I 
haven’t done such a thing as walk in my sleep 
for years!” 

They replied, sardonically, that they felt 
sure of it. 

“‘T once remained for nearly a week in a 
state of somnambulism. It is most providen- 
tial that you happened to be here!’’ 

They quite agreed with me. 

‘Another time,” said I, ‘‘don’t wake me 
suddenly. It is very dangerous to wake a som- 
nambulist with a violent shock, Better let me 
have my sleep out.” This I said to keep up 
the illusion. 

They promised that, now that they were 
aware of my infirmity, they would not wake 
me too suddenly on the next occasion. 


‘« The best thing I can do,” said I, “is to go 
home and go to bed again.” 

They heartily concurred with this suggestion. 
John took one of my arms, James took the 
other, and Uncle Sparrow walked behind us, 
keeping the ferule of his walking-stick in the 
small of my back. 

There was nothing for it but to give up all 
hope of being married that day. I was sorry 
for Bridget; but I felt that an explanation 
made at the earliest opportunity, would set that 
right. After all, it would only delay our hap- 
piness for a few days. I could not help chuck- 
ling over my presence of mind, and the ready 
wit I had shown in escaping from a difficulty 
which would have overwhelmed ninety-nine 
men out of a hundred. It is true that I was 
rather surprised to find how readily my explan- 
ation was accepted by my uncle and my cou- 
sins; but that only showed how skillfully I had 
played my part. 

I remained in bed all that day, for I really 
did not feel equal to facing the family in my 
disappointed frame of mind. But one can’t 
remain in bed forever, and the next morning 
I put a bold face on it, and came down, as 
usual, to breakfast. 

‘Good morning, uncle,” said I, in ny most 
cheerful tones. ‘‘ How are you, dear aunt? 
Ha, John! Ha, James! Georgina, my love, 
good morning.” 

They looked at one another significantly, 
but made no response to my greeting. 

** Lovely morning!” said I. 

‘It’s just as I thought,” said Uncle Sparrow 
to Aunt Julia, ‘“ He’s at it again.” 

‘‘ Hush,” said Aunt Julia, ‘‘ don’t speak so 
loud. You'll wake him.” 

** Poor boy!” said Georgina, in a half-whis- 





per. ‘‘ His eyes are wide open, though he’s 
evidently fast asleep.” 

“That is always the case with somnamubu- 
lists,” said Uncle Sparrow. ‘‘The sleeping brain 
receives its impressions through the medium of 
the eyes, nose, and ears.” 

‘‘His nose and ears are wide open also,” 
said John. 

** So they were yesterday,” said James. 

‘* A very curious instance of somnambulism 
came under my notice in Italy a few years ago,” 
said Uncle Sparrow. ‘A very respectable 
young girl was found under suspicious circum- 
stances in the chamber of an Italian noble, and 
the most unfavorable inferences were drawn as 
to her moral character in consequence. Her 
forthcoming marriage with a handsome young 
peasant was- broken off, and all her old com- 
panions repudiated her. Eventually she was 
seen crossing a most dangerous plank over a 
water-mill, in her petticoat body, and it became 
clear to all that the poor girl was a confirmed 
somnambulist. She was at once reinstated in 
the good opinion of her friends, and her mar- 
riage with the young peasant wa; celebrated 
with unusual rejoicings. I knew the family 
very well.” 

I looked from one to another in blank aston- 
ishment. 

‘‘Am I to suppose,” said I, ‘‘ that you are 
under the impression that I am asleep ?” 

“Except that his utterance is thick,” said 
Georgina, ‘‘there is very little difference be- 
tween his sleeping and waking voice.” 

I began to get annoyed. 

‘‘Is this a joke?” I inquired, as I sat down 
to breakfast. 

‘* Take his knife away, Georgina,” said Aunt 
Julia; ‘‘ cut up his bacon, and let him eat it 
with a teaspoon.” 

You can’t eat fried bacon with a teaspoon so 
as to enjoy it. I therefore protested against 
this interference with my convenience. 

**] insist,” said Uncle Sparrow, ‘on his 
knife being removed. John and James, sit one 
on each side of him and watch his movements 
very carefully. But be very careful not to 
wake him, as that would be most dangerous. 
These trances usually last a week. John, feed 
him with a spoon. James, hold his tea-cup 
and give him a sip occasionally.” 

“Uncle,” said I, ‘1 beg—I deg that you will 
allow me to have my breakfast in peace. I had 
nothing to eat yesterday (having had a bilious 
headache), and I am literally starving.” 

‘* Now give him a bite of muffin,” said Uncle 
Sparrow. ‘‘ Now a spoonful of egg.” 

‘“‘ Indeed, indeed, I am quite awake. I can 
feed myself. I want no assistance from any 
one.” . 

‘Now a mouthful of tea—take care—it’s 
running down his waistcoat.” 

There was nothing for it but to submit to be 
fed by the hulking brothers. 

I made several appeals to their intelligence, 
to their sense of humor, and to their feelings as 
human beings, but in vain. The only notice 
they took of my remarks was to direct each 
other’s attention to the fact I expressed myself 
quite coherently. 

The farce was carried on through the whole 
day, and the next, and the next after that. 
Nothing would convince them that I was 
awake. 1 did all I could to persuade them to 
treat me like a rational being, but in vain. The 
two detestable brothers devoted themselves to 
taking care of me with extraordinary assiduity. 
They never left me. ‘They took me out fora 
walk every day, fed me carefully at meal times, 
undressed me and put me to bed at night, and 
dressed me again the next morning. 

My unfortunate condition was explained to 
all visitors, who took a deep interest in watch- 
ing my movements, and every one was enjoined 
to speak with bated breath for fear of waking 
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me. No attention was paid by any one to my 
remarks; but every one made observations of 
the most unpleasantly personal description 
about me. And, curiously enough, no one en- 


_ tered the house who did not notice something 


unusual in my appearance and demeanor, 
which was only reconcilable with the theory 
that 1 was walking and talking in my sleep. 

Uncle Sparrow opened all my letters (includ- 
ing a very emphatic one from the disappointed 
Mrs, Comfit), and kindly volunteered to take 
care of them until I was in a condition to at- 
tend to them myself. 

I am a man of easy temper, but there are 
limits to my powers of endurance. It was 
quite evident to me that they were simply 
‘‘ paying me out” for the deception I had 
practiced on them at the church. It was per- 
haps right that I should suffer some little mor- 
tification, but I felt that matters had now been 
carried far enough. I spoke out with furious 
indignation, and told them that unless they at 
once gave me an assurance, in writing, and 
signed by the whole family, that I was wide 
awake, I would appeal for protection to the 
laws of my country. I did not feel quite sure 
under which Act of Parliament my grievance 
would come, but I knew that a remedy was pro 
vided for every wrong, and that to insist upon it 
that a man is asleep when he is really wide 
awake is a wrong of a most distinct and aggra- 
vating description. But my threats had no ef- 
fect on my relations, nor was I more successful 
with one eminent psychologist who came three 
times a day, for.an hour and a half each time, 
to study my case, for a work on dreams upon 
which he was then engaged. 

As I sat fuming with impatience in an arm- 
chair in Uncle Sparrow’s. study, surrounded by 
the whole family, a letter (addressed to me) 
was placed in Uncle Sparrow’s hand. In spite 
of my emphatic protest, he took the liberty of 
opening and reading it. 

It was from the office in which I had insured 
my life, for the benefit of my widow (whoever 
that might be) for £10,000. It informed me 
that the annual premium on my policy was still 
unpaid, that the fourteen days of grace had 
expired, and that unless the secretary received 
a check for the amount (£320) in the course 
of the afternoon, the policy would, ipso facto, 
become null and void. 

‘*You had better attend to this at once,” 
said he, handing the letter to me. ‘‘ A? once,” 
he added, with marked emphasis. ‘ I am sur- 
prised that you should have neglected so im- 
portant, so vital a matter.” 

I saw my advantage at a glance. 

‘*T will attend to it, uncle, to-morrow, if I 
am in a condition todoso. These trances, 
however, usually last a week.” 

‘** But to-morrow won’t do. The secretary 
says, expressly, that the money must be paid 
this afternoon.” 

‘‘ My dear,” said Georgina, “‘ pray do not 
risk a delay. The matter is of the highest mo- 
ment, Please be good enough to write a check 
at once.” 

‘¢T will write a check for the amount,” said 
I, “as soon as 1am awake. But these trances 
usually last a week.” 

“‘Come, come,” said Uncle Sparrow, ‘ the 
joke has been carried far enough. We were 
only chaffing you. You never were wider 
awake in your life. Come—write the check at 
once.” 

“Uncle Sparrow,” said I, ‘Aunt Julia, 
Georgina, John and James—you have done 
your best to persuade me that I have been in a 
somnambulistic trance for three days. At first 
I doubted it, but it became impossible to reject 
the evidence of so many disinterested witnesses, 
and I am quite convinced that you were right 
and I was wrong. I am, no doubt, fast asleep. 
I admit it cheerfully, and 1 am very much 





obliged to you for the great care and attention 
you have bestowed on me in this unfortunate 
and abnormal condition. It is not likely to 
last above three or four days longer, and as 
soon as I am thoroughly awake and capable of 
attending to business, I will certainly send a 
check for my premium. But not till then.” 

“‘T tell you, sir,” replied Uncle Sparrow, 
‘that the whole thing was a joke. I freely ad- 
mit it. But it is time that this fooling came to 
an end—write the check, like a good fellow, 
or Georgina will be left penniless.” 

‘* My own, my love,” said Georgina, ‘‘ don’t 
be ridiculous. You are much older than 1”— 
that wasn’t true—‘‘and in the natural course 
of events I shall survive you. If this check is 
not written at once, I shall be a penniless wi- 
dow!” 

‘* T will write it,” said I, ‘‘ when I awake.” 

‘“‘ Papa - mama—John— James,” exclaimed 
Georgina in a frenzy, ‘‘ explain to him that he 
is laboring under a delusion! Oh, somebody, 
pray do something, or I shall be ruined!” 

I was firm; I insisted upon it that a check 
written in a state of somnambulism would be 
invalid, and that it would be a useléss waste of 
a stamp if I were to write one in my then con- 
dition. The whole family went on their knees 
to me, but in vain. I stuck to my colors. 

The hours crept on—it was three o’clock, 
and the office closed at four. The family 
foamed at the mouth. Eventually, finding that 
nothing could shake my resolution, Uncle Spar- 
row rushed out to his banker’s with the family 
plate, Aunt Julia’s jewels, and a bundle of 
American stock, borrowed the three hundred 
and twenty pounds on that security, and paid 
my premium five minutes before the office 
closed. 

* * * * * 

The next day I came down to breakfast, 
wide awake. I felt that I was awake, and, be- 
sides that, the whole family cheerfully admitted 
it. Uncle Sparrow begged me to favor him at 
once with a check for the amount of my pre- 
mium. At first I did not understand what he 
meant, but a few words of explanation made 
his meaning clear. I expressed my natural 
surprise that he should take upon himself to 
pay the premium on a policy which I had no 
intention of keeping up, and I declined alto- 
gether to hold myself responsible for his act.” 
An angry scene ensued, which resulted in a final 
rupture of my engagement with Georgina. 

To-morrow | marry Mrs. Comfit. 

London Mirth. 








Puck's Frchanges. 

CuLTuRE enables a man to grow bald-headed 
gracefully.— ew Osleans Picayune. 

HayEs is as calm and unmoved as a wheel- 
barrow stuck in the mud.— Boston Fost. 

BRACE up for the college commencement 
agony which draweth nigh.—/V. Y. Mail. 

Ir it said that “ all signs fail in a dry time.” 
When signs fail, advertise —Rome Sentinel. 

New summer drink—Mr. Beveridge was ad- 
mitted to the bar, yesterday.— Phila. Bulletin, 

An Ohio man has a three-eyed baby. The 
eyed-dear! Another Ohio man!—with an extra 
orifice! — Graphic. 

Concress has made its first move towards 


the census.of 1880. Fathers of families should 
reciprocate.— Boston Fost. 





Many a member of the “ Out of Work So- 
ciety” envies Europe in her possession of a 
‘* situation.”—V. Y. Mail. 


Goucu seeks a long rest where the English 
language is not spoken. As there is no retreat 
for railway brakemen, he is going to Yorkshire. 
— Danbury News. 

Bret Harte having called at the White 
House, the Courier-Journal expects to see a new 
poem beginning, “‘ Don’t know him? Don’t 
know Ruth. Hayes ?” 


A BAREFOOTED little boy stepped on a bee, 
and soon after said to his mother, “ Ma, I 
didn’t know that bees had splinters in their 
tails!” — Rome Sentinel. 

Docior Le Moyne offers to cremate spring 
poets at half price.—Puck. Editors can now 
utilize their back-yard burying grounds for 
agricultural purposes.— Rome Sentinel. 


THE miniature aquarium in the window of 
Broughton’s drug store is attracting much at- 
tention. It contains several speckled trout, a 
gold-fish and a turtle.— Zhriliing Rome Sentinel. 


THE inventor of the phonograph says the 
speeches of our Congressmen can be preserved 
in tin-foil and ground out for the delectation 
of future ages. It is going to be very unhealthy 
for the man who does the ‘‘ grinding out” one 
hundred years hence.— Worr. Herald. 

A Boy-BEGGAR of Gotham is placarded, “I 
have been blind for forty years."—#x. We 
have a little girl in Philadelphia who placards 
herself: “I am blind, and the father of five 
children.” She wears it when the old man is 
sick, or out at his country place.— Philadelphia 
Bulletin. 


THE eccentric genius who delights in statis- 
tics says every man eat$ on an average eight 
bushels of wheat in the course of a year. We 
could point out men who consume at least 
twenty-five bushels of corn in the same time, 
but they don’t take the trouble to chew it.— 
Breakfast Table. 


TuE Philadelphia Bu//etin is so indecorous as 
to call Miss Thursby ‘‘ Birdie.” If this doesn’t 
prove that strong drink is raging, we really do 
not know what does.— Buf. Exp. Proves no 
such thing. S’pose you would shout out, 
‘‘Whoa, Emma!” if you wanted to address 
her.— Phila. Bulletin. 

A FASHION journal says: ‘‘ Nothing will be 
worn this summer by the fair sex, except longi- 
tudinal striped hose.” Good bye! We are off 
to the Fiji Islands, where the women, in ad- 
dition to a red string around the left ankle, 
wear bracelets of sharks’ teeth around the waist 
and a fish-bone in the nose.—Vorr. Herald. 


‘“‘ THE Florida sensation is all played out” — 
‘doesn’t amount to so much as Mrs. Tilton’s 
confession ”’—‘‘ there is absolutely nothing to 
it’’—all of which reminds the Hartford Zzmes 
of the boy “who went to the pantry to geta 
cooky and came back with his hair on end, ex- 
claiming: ‘‘ Mamma, / ain’t afraid of rats!”— 
Boston Post. 


GEorGE the Count Joannes, the Uncrushed, 
after his celebrated dramatic campaigns in 
New York and New England with the invin- 
cible Avonia, is still triumphant against “the 
jackasses of the press,” and has recently visited 
Washington, Mount Vernon and Trenton. He 
called upon Governor McClellan and tendered 
him the next Presidency.— Boston Post. 

WHEN Mr. Sweeny heard of Tweed’s death, 
he remarked, with a severe countenance, “ It 
is well. The death might have occurred earlier, 
but it will do. I cannot think of this man’s 
crimes without blushing for my sex. The world 
is well rid of him, and will pray from its soul 
that it may never see his like again.” — Buffalo 
Express. 
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TueE Toledo Weekly Blade savagely denounces 
“biscuit” as the national gastric clog, the 
huge sporegerm of self-propagating and self- 
perpetuating dyspepsia; fat, soaked and jaun- 
diced with soda or salzeratus; more indigestible 
than the sodden /orti//as of the Mexican greas- 
ers.” Then it goes on and gives six recipes 
for making them. The Toledo Weekly Blade 
must be a reform paper.— Hawkeye. 


Tue large number of people who own the 
snuff-box that once belonged to Thomas Jeffer- 
son, will learn with sorrow that Thomas never 
carried a snuff-box.— Detroit Free Press. But 
each one of these snuff-boxes is the identical 
one that Jefferson would have owned, had he 
carried a snuff-box, and this fact should tone 
down the disappointment of the present own- 
ers.—lVorr. Herald, 


GaTH must have had them worse than usual, 
when he wrote to the Zimes thus: ‘‘ Conkling 
has no more interlude to his hissing nature 
than a snake. The lightning of his unholy 
ambition has struck the temple of the man and 


- shivered it, and in the ruins sinister things have 


builded.”” Can’t some charitable fellow send 
Conkling an interlude, right away ? — Fila. 
Bulletin. 


THE addition to the new City Hall now in 
process of construction, we presume, is intended 
to define the line of demarkation between the 
ring days and modern Tammdny rule. The 
contrast between the plain and severe doric of 
the Ring and the ornate style of Kelly & Co., 
gives a striking sense of relief to the eye, what- 
ever it may do for the purse of the taxpayer.— 
LV. Y. Mail. 





























AND YET BEING SOLD AS 


COMPRESSED 


WORTHLESS IM 


OSES GOUT; SILISCUMANN & COS. 


GENTUIND ARTICLE 




















PORTRAITS, 


37 Union Square, New York. 
ELEVATOR. 


PORTRAITS 
Madison Square, 


Highest Awards: PARIS, VIENNA & NEW YORK. 
BRANCH: 
Old Post Office Building, 


NASSAU ST., N. Y. 





APOLLINARIS 


NATURAL 


Mineral Water, 


The Queen of Table Waters. 


HIGHLY EFFERVESCENT. 


Dr. J. MILNER FOTHERGILL. London. ‘The 
Exquisite Apollinaris ; A Delicious Beverage.”’ 

PROF. J. A. WANKLYN, St. George’s Hosp., 
London, “Highly Effervescent, Wholesome, and absolu- 
tely Pure; superior to all others.’’ 

DR. R. OGDEN DOREMUS. ‘Absolutely pure and 
wholesome; superior to all for daily use; free from all the ob- 
jections urged against Croton and artificially aerated waters.”’ 

DR. PETER HOOD, President of the Hert . 
Medical Society, &e. ‘Superior to Vichy and Vals.’’ 

PETER SQUIRE, F. L.S., Chemist to the Queen. 
1oth Edition of COMPANION TO THE BRITISH PHARMACOPAEIA 
“‘Exhilarating ; Good for Sickness, Dyspepsia, and Loss of 
Appetite.”’ 

Cc. MacNAMARA. F.R. C. S., C.S.1., Surgeon to 
Westminster Hosp., London. ‘More Wholesome 
and Refreshing than Soda or Seltzer Water.”’ 

HERMAN WEBER, M.D., F.R. C. P.. Physician 
to the German Hosp., London. ‘Of great value 
in lithic acid diathesis, in catarrh of the bladder, and of the 
respiratory organs; agreeable and useful. 


FREDERICK DE BARY & C0., 


41 & 43 Warren Street, NEW YORK. 
Sole Agents for United States and Canadas. 


FOR SALE BY DEALERS, GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS. 


Evere genuine bottle bears the Yellow label. 


THE GREAT EUROPEAN NOVELTY. 


HUNYADI JANOS. 


The Best Natural Aperient. 


The Lancet. — “Hunyadi Ja- 
nos. — Baron Liebig affirms that 
its richness in aperient salts sur- 
passes that of all other known 


waters.”’ 

TheBritish Medical Jour- 
nal, — ‘“‘Hunyadi Janos. — ‘The 
most agreeable, safest, and most 
efficacious aperient water.’” 

PROFESSOR VIRCHOW, 
Berlin. ‘Invariably good and 
prompt success; most valuable.” 

PROFESSOR BAMBER- 
GER, Vienna. ‘‘! have pre- 
scribed these Watcrs with remar- 

kakle success.”’ , 

PROFESSOR SCANZONI, Wurzburg. ‘‘I prescribe 
none but this.’’ 

PROFESSOR LAUDER BRUNTON, M. D., F. R. 
S, London. ‘More pleasant than its rivals, and sur- 
passes them in efficacy.”’ 

PROFESSOR AITKEN, M. D., F.R.S., Royal 
Military Hospital, Netley. ‘Preferred to Pullna 
and Friedrichshall.”’ 


A Wineglassful a Dose. 
INDISPENSABLE TO THE TRAVELLING PUBLIC. 


Every genuine bottle bears the name of THe ApoLiinaris Co. 
(limited), London. 


Fre@V’k De Bary & Co., 
41 & 43 WARREN Street, 
NEW YORK, 
Sole Agents for the United States and Canada. 
FOR SALE BY DEALERS, GROCERS, AND 
DRUGGISTS. 


The Label on every genuine Bottle is printed on BLUE paper. 





THE 


BLACK AND COLORED PRINTING INKS 


Usp ON THIS PAPER ARE MANUFACTURED BY 


FRED'K H. LEVEY & CO., 


PRINTING INK MANUFACTURERS, 
32 Beekman Street, NEW YORK. 


PACHTMANN & MOELICH, 


363 CANAL ST., N. Y., 


é6ffer great Bargains in 


WATCHES, DIAMONDS, JEWELRY, STER- 
LING SILVER AND TRIPLE PLATED 
TABLE WARES. 
WEDDING AND HOLIDAY GIFTS 


in endless variety at close prices. 





EsTABLISHED 1838, 








With 


$3 


YOU CAN BUY A WHOLE 


Imperial Austrian Government Bond, 


ISSUE OF 1864, 


which bonds are issued and secured by the Government, 
and are redeemable in drawings 


FOUR TIMES ANNUALLY, 
until each and every bond is drawn, with a larger or smaller 
premium. Every bond must draw a prize, as there are 
NO BLANKS. 
The three highest prizes amount to 
200,000 FLORINS, 
20,000 FLORINS, 
15,000 FLORINS, 
and Bonds not drawing one of the above Prizes must draw a 
Premium of not less than 
200 FLORINS. 
The next drawing takes place on the 


FIRST OF JUNE, 1878, 


and every Bond bought of us on or before the first of June is en- 
titled to the whole premium that may be drawn thereon on that day. 

Country orders sent in REGISTERED LETTERS and inclos- 
ing $5 will secure one of these bonds for the next drawing. 


For circulars and other information address the 


INTERNATIONAL BANKING CO., 


Atlantic Savings Bank Building, 
NEW YORK CITY. 
In writing please state you saw this in the English Puck. 
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THE uvNiy HUUSE IN THe UNITED siAito wHERE 
HUNGARIAN WINES ARE SOLD, WHICH HAS 
BEEN AWARDED FOR “PURITY” AND 
“SUPERIOR QUALITY” BY THE 
CENTENNIAL COMMISSIONERS, 1876. 

No connection with any other House in the United States. 


WHY IS IT? 


Why do the people crowd the rooms of the Colton Dental As- 








sociation? Five Reasons. 1st—Because they originated the use 
of the gas. 2d—Because they have given it to 103,261 patients 
without a single accident or failure 3d—Because they do nothing 
but extract teeth, and constant practice enables them to do it in 
the best manner. 4th—Because nearly all the best dentists in the 
city recommend their patients to them. s5th—Because they make 


the gas fresh every day. No. 19 Cooper Institute, N. Y. 


IW. WK" iy 
Pamphlet & Book Binder, 


29 BEEKMAN STREET. 
Pamphlet binding of every description and Pass books for banks 
a specialty. 
Personal attention to everything entrusted to my care. 
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PUCK’S 


Pictorial Department 








SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Havine completed all necessary 
arrangements, and in compliance with 
numerous requests, the publishers and 
proprietors of Puck take pleasure in 


announcing that they have opened a 


GENERAL 


DESIGNING OFFICE, 


where the services of the best artists in 
America, including those of the dis- 


tinguished cartoonist, 


Mr. JOSEPH KEPPLER, 


are employed in furnishing all kinds 
of Illustrations, in the most perfect 
style, on short notice, and at reason- 


able rates. The 


Theatrical Profession 
will find it to their especial advantage, 
in arranging for 


LITHOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS, 


to apply at this office, where Mr. 
JosepH KEppPLer is in personal charge 


of the department. 


Address, 


Puck Publishing Company, 
13 N. WILLIAM ST. 





Friedrichshall 





THE ONLY PURE AND’ RELIABLE, IMPORTERS AND MANUF. 

Owes its great reputation to the happy proportions of its ingre- 

pemrenne jenn Any constituted it an unapproachable and indis- CEN q LEM EN S Heal 
pensable remedy for constipation, indigestion, obstruction, piles, 

chronic disorders of the stomach, liver and bowels, gout, thorn 174 Fifth Ave. 169 Broadway 

and rush of blood to the head, hy pochondria, melancholy, lassi- : ’ 
tude, ae of the blood and skin, eruptions or blotches. BETWEEN 22d & 23rd Streets, Near Corttanpt Sraeer, 

Sir Henry Thompson and Baron von Liebig certify to its incon- NEW YORK, 





testable merits. 

Dose, one or two wineglassfuls every morning. Particularly 
appropriate for the spring of the year. 

Soll conse yhere and by the Agents, 


BOUCHE FILS & CO., 37BeaverSt., N.Y. 


NICOLL, The Tailor, 


139— a Bowery. 


PANTS 00 Order,..c..ssccccccccccceccccccvccccccs $3.00 to $10.00 
OR IE co cc cewseasreaesees esceensent $12.00 to $40.00 
Pe OP ON cutee onde psesesnsce 204 $12.00 upwards. 








NOTICE. 
No. 26 (issue of September 5th, 1877) of ** Puck” 
will be bought at this office, No. 13 North William 
Street, at full price. 





NOTICE. 
The PUZZLE-PICTURE—Supplement in No. 53, 
ssue of March 13th: 
SEEK AND YE SHALL FIND, 

WHO DECIDES THE EUROPEAN QUESTION? 

TO WHICH POWER MUST ALL THINGS YIELD? 
has been published as a separate sheet, and is for sale 
by all newsdealers, and at the PUCK office, at 

FIVE CENTS PER COPY. 





in front of Cable’s Hotel, during the Bathing Season. 


At 10 Barclay St., near Astor House, 


And at Coney Island, at our Champagne Pavillion on the Beach, 





Champagne on Draught 10 Cts. a a 








0. 10 er we ST., N. Y. 


PUCK’S ALMANAC 


FOR 1878. 


The most remarkable ever published. 


CONTAINING:— ° 
(But why should the contents be thus publicly exposed ?) 








PRICE, 15 CENTS. For Sale Everywhere. 


PATENT COVERS FOR FILING PUCK. 


PRICE $1.00 EACH. 


FOR SALE AT “PUCK” OFFICE, 
13 North William Street, New York. 








BACK NUMBERS OF PUCK 


CAN BE SUPPLIED ON DEMAND. : 
ADDRESS, 
Willmer & Rogers News Co., OR, Publishers “Puck” 
31 Beekman Street, 13 North William Street, 
New York, 


New YorK. 


























NEXT! 


Fatuer Time: Wait till this fish is fried, my dear. Then——! 





